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PROSPECTUS. 
@ar object, by this publication, is to promote pure religion, sound morals 
Gristian reforms ; the abolition of slaveholding, caste, the rum-trafiic, and 
Kindred crimes—the application of Christian principles to all the relations, du- 
ties, busincss arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 
God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the 
wpeofheaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; 
our expediency, obedience; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
ies ; Our panoply, the whole armor of God. 
s@ Editors friendly, please copy, or notice. a 
REVIEW OF THE RESULT OF THE EX-PARTE 
CIL ON THE CHURCH OF THE PURITANS, IN 
SECTION WITH SOME OF ITS ANTECEDENTS. 
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CON- 


We published the Result in our last issue, together with 
the Reply of the church. That reply was such as it was 
appropriate for the church to make, and was sufficient for 
its ample defence. We do not propose to traverse, to any 
great extent, the same ground. We wrote the greater part of 
the present Review, before the Reply of the church ap- 
peared ; yet, in anticipation of it, we marked out for our- 
selves a course of comment, designed, not so much as a de- 
fence of that particular church, as of the great body of 
ps mpaboreane Awe in this counts , who have been 





he Hite gialickion at Stine, and for the 
information of christian abolitionists abroad. The treat- 
ment of the Church of the Puritans, we exhibit, as a speci- 
men of the entire series, in a number of particulars. 

l. What the Church of the Puritans is not to be excommu- 
cated for. 

In a Review of these proceedings against the Church of 
the Puritans, the first thing that strikes our minds as wor- 
thy of especial notice, is, the things of which the church is 
not charged, by its accusing minority, nor condemned by 
the ex-parte council summoned to its aid. It will be re 
freehing to British christians, and instructive to the future 
student of our ecclesiastical history, to know, that in these 
times of general declension and apostacy from the faith and 
practice of their fathers, the far famed Church of the Puri- 
tans stood unimpeached, even by its enemies, in that particu- 
lar. No theological heresy is imputed to it. Noris it charged 
with holding, either that slavery is a Bible institution, or 
that slaveholding, (that “sam of all villainies ;” the “vilest 
Oppression that ever eaw the sun,” [1.] the “crime of rob- 
bery and man-stealing,” [2] the “highest kind of theft,” [3] 
“in every instance wrong, unrighteous, oppressive, & very 
great and crying sin, there being nothing of the kind equal 
to it, on the face of the earth,” |4] the “most oppressive do- 
minion ever exercised by man over man,” [5] “inconsistent 
with christian character,” [6] ) is not inherently sinfultand 
therefore, by resistless implication, is inherently innocent, 
énd no bar to christian communion! Nor are they charged 
With holding religious fellowship with persons guilty of 
such wicked practices. 





Neither is the church charged with sustaining a Pastor | 


mspected of affinity with these new-fangled heresies, nor i¢ 
it # charged with having dismissed a faithful Pastor, charged 


aw Wesley. 2. Edwards. 3. Grotius, ond ey church 
@ America in 1794. 4. Hopkins. 5. Mad Abraham Booth. 


| matics, were not censured for any departure from the theo- 
| logical beliefs of the Church Catholic, nor for any laxity of 
| morals, but rather for too rigorous an administration of 
church discipline, against time-servers and apostates.* 
_ This fact has always redounded to the honor of the Nova- 
tianists, in the eyes of their suecessors, the Protestants and 
Puritans of modern times. The same honor belongs now 
to christian abolitionists in general, and to the Church of 
the Puritans in particular. 

2. What the members of the Ex-parte Council have not 
excelled their anathemas against. 

We cannot but notice that the getters up of the ex-parte 
council, the clerical sympathizers with the minority, who 
concocted and conducted it, commending their “christian 
patience and forbearance,” the members of the council who 
came from distant cities to assist in the consummation of 
the “result,” might have found shurches obnoxious to such 
charges, against whom they mijftt have directed their vig- 
ilance, expended their energies,and exerted their influence. 
Churches claiming to be the suceessors of “the revered Pu- 
ritans, and identified in the eye#ef the public, with the Con- 
gregational faith and order,” in'@Re high place of our liter- 
ary metropolis, can approvingly @ustain a Pastor, (a Nehe- 
miah Adams, D. D.,) an open defender of slavery, from the 
Bible, without eliciting any “expression of shame” on the: 
part of the Council, much lesg apy recommendation to 
churches of the Congregational order, to withdraw ‘their 
ewile from” such a churchjuntil it reteded from its 







boring church Pear ey and min 
members included,) were doing 
him out, and drive him away. 
taining Rev. Nehemiah Adams, J. D., and the like of him, 
they have not a word of excomnjunication, of censure, or 
remonstrance, or even of admonition ! 

3. The charges against the Chiirch of the Puritans. 

We look, next, into this remarkable document, to find out 
what were the charges against th¢ Church of the Puritans 
on the ground of which this ~Pg council censured them. 
Correctly stated, they are, we Bpprehend, in substance, 
these ; 

1. That some members of the church sought the means 
for supporting Dr. Cheever, by obtaining aid from chris- 
tians of the same faith and order in Great Britain. 

2. That the church, on learning the facts of the case, and 
considering them, approved the mpvement, as the “Result,” 


in their power to starve 
nt, as for the church sus- 


itself certifies, and enumerates among the charges. 


3. It is charged that the pecuniary ability of the Society, 
at that period, was fully adequate to meet its own expen- 
ses,” to which statement it should have been added, but 
was not, that the complaining mznority, on whose behalf 
this ex-parte Council was convened, was unwilling to bear 
its part in meeting these expenses, So that the pecuniary 
ability of the Society was not available to the church, on 
account of the indisposition of the ¢omplainants. 

4. It is charged that the Society by a “special subscrip- 
tion was freed from debt,” and therefore had no need of ex- 
tyaneous aid, eishonah ¢ the aecusers refused to pay their 
subscriptions. 

5. That the funds thus obtained abroad, were’ put into 
the hands of those who were in favor of using them for the 
prrpoes for which they were given, namely, the support 


*Vide Punchard’s History of Congregationalism, and authorities 





therein cited. 












of the faithful abolitionist Pastor, Dx. Curxrver, instead of 
incurring the risk of their falling into the hands of his 
known enemies, who left no stone unturned to.get rid of 
him ; some of them, at one time, attempting to remove him _ 
from his pulpit and p without the action of either the 
Church or Society, by b¥Ow-beating him into a resignation 
of the Pastorate, and asking a letter of dismissal ; the same 
persons, or others codperating with them, at another time, 
withholding certificates of election to the office of Trustees, 
from the friends, “Of Dr. Cheever, whom they, themselves, 
as inspectors of the election, had publicly announced to be 
duly elected, and, some days afterwards, granting certifi- 
cates of election to opponents of Dr. Cheever, who notori- 
ously, had not been elected,—nor declared to+be,—an act of 
usurpation and outrage, that had to be restrained by civil 
process, and reversed and rebuked by the civil authorities ; 

a defeat and a disgrace to them, inno way to be avesiged 
or wiped out, but by the sympathising commendations and 
endorsement of this éx-parte Council. 

6. The charge, ansustained by any evidence before t 
that in some way, the donors to these contributions 
Great Britain, had been blinded as to the facts of the case. 
The best commentary upon this absurd charge, is the fact 
that, «fter this charge and kindred ones, had been industri- 
ously circulated in Great Britain, by the minority, the same 
donors and their friends have more than quadrupled their 
contributions since, much to the chagrin of the malcontents, 
and leaving them no cenaplne, but the sympathy of the 
ex-parte Cotneil.. 

7. That the church has allowed teats to be used ‘ih 
admitting members” in oeby 





changing it fom ’ 


clamor against the solicitation of them, who had’ fruitlessly 
labored to prevent the contributing of them, and who were 
now anxious to get hold of thém, for the very purpose of 
defeating the onds of both the solicitors and donors ! 

A very grave charge —_ the Church of the Puritans, 
truly ! 

8. That the church f allowed its officers, members 
and Committees, to rep that the ring-leaders who 
have carried forward or a these machinations against 
the Church of the Puritans dbd its Pastor, are pro-slavery, 
though it has been repeatedly denied by them ;” the charch 
thus falling into the unscriptural habit of judging men by 
their actions, rather than by their professions. 

9. “That the church in its public meetings, and in the 
Reports of its Committees, allowed the minority to be stig- 
matised as ‘schismatics’—-coyenant breakers and conspirators” 
—merely because their co had, in their sober judg- 
ment, proved them to be su 

10. “That the church has repeatedly disregarded its own 
standing rules”—a charge of- which we do not find the’ evi- 
dence furnished. 

1l. That the church ac 
judgment, in receiving Mr. 
on deferring the trial of Mr 
absence of the Pastor, wh 
were implicated in the case, | 
cess of the trial. 

12. That the church refused a request of the minority 
for a mutual council, to decide whether the church should 
transact its own business, or haye it transacted by some- 
body else,—whether it shoulé retain its church independen- 
cy, or submit to the government of councils, (a government 
which, according to Isaac Taylor, and other eminent wri- 


accordance with its own 
Hall into membership, and 

} Abernethy, on account of the 

proceedings and chatacter 

the defendant in the pro- 
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ters, has been surpassed by no other ecclesiastical bodies, 
in the “spiritual despotisms” they have exercised f)—in 
particular to decide the specified question whether the 
Church of the Puritans should retain the services of its 
dearly beloved and world-honored Pastor, Grorer B. 
Curever, or whether it should accept, in bis stead, a Pas- 
tor after the hearts@f the minority, and in accordance with 
the judgment of the Rev. Dr. Bacon of New Haven, and 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson of New York,—perchance with 
the privilege of making a selection, by leave of the minori- 
ty, of one of those bright illuminaries of the American Zion, 
for Pastor, if, with the avails of “the British aid Mission,” 
their invaluable services could be secured. 

4. The Result of the ex-parte council: its import and im 
plications. 

The Result is nothing less than a recommendation that 
the fellowship of the Congregational churches be withdrawn 
from the Church of the Puritans. 

As to the minority, there is no expression of doubt in res- 
pect tothe christian propriety of their course. Nothing 
but affectionate sympathy with them, and high commenda- 
tions of them, does the result of the ex-parte Council ex- 


It was very kind, certainly, in these gentlemen, to volun- 
teer their “advice” to the “ churches of the Congregational 
order,” who had never requested them to investigate the 
matter on their behalf, and report to them their “advice.” 

Suppose an equal number of equally modest gentlemen, 
should recommend to “the Churches of the Congregational 
order” to withdraw fellowship from the Tabernacle Chureh 
in New York, of which the Rev. J. P. Thompson D. D., is 
Pastor, or from the church in New Haven, of which the 
Rev. Leonard Bacon D.D., is Pastor, what would those 
Pastors and their churches, think of the transaction ? 

Suppose Dr. Cheever should have been in sympathy with 
a minority of Dr. Thompeon’s or of Dr. Bacon’s church, 
who were trying to get rid of their Pastor, against the wishes 
of the majority, resorting to such methods as have been des- 
eribed; what would the churches, and what would the commu- 
nity say of Dr. Cheever, if he should afterwards act in an ex- 
parte Council, (as did Dr. Thonipsoh in this case,) or as an ad- 
yocate of the minority, (as di@ Dr. Bacon,) assisting to the 

ion and promulgation @f ¢uch a “Result ?” 

The Council, very consiiiprately and condescendingly 
says that its action is “only advisory.” Indeed! No phy- 
vival werwpsleion will he resorted to, nor fines imposed, or 
imprison ments inflicted for now-eomplianc. “The churches 
of the Congregational order,” after this timely assurance, 
wil!, we trust, breathe more freely. 

Yet, we are concerned and constrained to notice that the 
churches thus addressed, are still without any assurance 
that their non-compliance will not be regarded as affording 
just cause for similar action against them. Why not? 

“The Council does not, of course, assume to Act for the 
Congregational body.” Certainly not. For whom then, 
does it act, but for itself, and the worthy minority that sum- 
moned it ? 

If the Council acts not for the “Congregational body,” 
nor for “the churches of the Congregational order,” what 
means its domineering tone, its affectation of authority, 
when it says: 

We must not allow ourselves to be held responsible, any 
longer for the conduct of a church which rejects our princi- 
ples, spurns our advice, and refuses to redress the grievances 
of brethren whom we honor and love.”’ 

Why, gentlemen, who made you “responsible for the con- 
duct” of the Church of the Puritans? In other words, 
who committed its affairs to your supervision? Who gave 
you authority to control it? Your assumption of “respon- 
sibility for its conduct” is an assumption of authority over 
it, or your words are withoutmeaning. The church “spurns 
your advice,” does it? It refused to constitute you, or 
some of you, with others, its “mutual council,” to decide 
whether or no the church should transact its own business, 
or allow you, or a hostile minority, bent on its control or 
its overthrow, to transact its business for it; and this refu- 
sal to be controlled by your unasked advice, you gravely 
allege as an offence, and no course is left for “our church- 
es” (?) but to withdraw fellowship from a church that thus 
spurns our authority ! 





+ Vide “Spiritual Despotism” by Isaac Taylor. 


SS 
~ Near the close of this remarkable document, the Council 
advises the minority, if they should organize themselves in- 
to a separate Church, “to make it a church that shall not 
only defend the rights of the enslaved, but also the rights 
of its own members,” [such rights we suppose, as this mi- 
nority had been claiming, and attempting to exercise], 
“which shall not only vindicate the principle of the essen- 
tial independency of every individual church, but shall also 
recognise the other great principle of Congregationalism, 
the duty of every church to advise with its sister churches, 
in all matters of common interest, and to give a due respect 
to their counsels and opinions.” 

This language, expounded in the light of the facts of the 
case, and the action of the council on those facts, amounts 
to just this: Every church is to retain its essential indepen- 
dency, but every church is bound to submit to its sister 
churches, the question whether or no it shall manage its 
own internal affairs, regulate its own finances, control its 
own membership, receive whom it approves, and exclude 
whom it disapproves, according to its own conscientious 
convictions of duty, subject only to the Great Head of the 
Church, or whether it shall go counter to its own convic- 
tions, by submitting to the decision of a council, on pain of 
excision from the fellowship of the churches. 

The churches of this country have had sufficient experi- 
ence of this sort of church independency, already; a privi. 
lege akin to that of voting on the question of secession in a 
slave State, under ban of Lynch law or banishment; or 
like that enjoyed by the French soldiery, when required, 
on parade, to vote on the question, “Shall Napoleon Bona- 
parte be first Consul for life ?”’—“There is to be most per- 
fect freedom in voting,” said the Commandant, “but if any 
soldier votes against General Bonaparte, he will be imme- 
diately shot.” 

5. Relation of these progedings to Congregationalism. 

This, you call “Congregationalism”—church independen- 
cy, do you? Is this the Congregational “church order’ 
that you say the Church of the Puritans has violated? 
Double honor te the Church of the Puritans, if it be so. 

Is this the Church Independency of Doctors Bacon and 
Thompson, of the N. York Independent? The Lord deliv- 
er the churches from it, if such be the fact. 

We close this topic wigfga brief, but comprehensive and 


umlgcution, the Congregational min- 
Church of the Puritans, are de- 
termined that this chureff shall not exercise its own proper 
independence, in the dis@pline of its members and the man- 
agement of its own interhal affuirs. No pretense even, is 
made, that the church is in any respect heretical or other- 
wise unsound ; its on'y offences are soliciting funds in Eng- 
land, excluding the members that were laboring for its 
overthrow, and refusing to censure or expel their pastor at 
the dictation of others. For this exercise of its independ- 
ence, it is excluded from the Congregational body. Jf such 
interference with matters belonging strictly to the internal 
affairs of a church is allowed to prevail, Congregationalism 
may as well fold up its banner, and take another name.” 


“Stripped of all 
isters in antagonism 


| 6. Animus of these proceedings.—Occasion and necesity 


for them. 

We inquire next, into the animus of these remarkable 
proceedings. We have spoken of the “ostensible charges” 
against the Church of the Puritans. The real offence, in 
the eyes of the Council, crops out however, in one of those 
specifications. 

The Church of the Puritans and its officers, had “‘character- 
ized its sister churches as pro-slavery.” This was a reproach 
not to be borne. In the summing up of the ex-parte Coun- 
cil, toward the close of their “Result” this offence is dwelt 
upon and expanded, as its magnitude required. 

“We see,” say the Council, “but one course left for the 
churches. We must withdraw from the church that has 
virtually withdrawn from us.” 

This lets out the animus of the ex-parte Council. This 
reveals the secret of its hostile action. There was a press- 
ing and urgent necessity in the case. The measure must 
needs be resorted to, in self-defence. It had become a 
“military necessity,” to borrow a significant phrase of the 
times. : P 

The reproof resting upon us, must be retorted. The in- 


municated the Pope. The Pope must make haste to ex- 
communicate Luther, in due form; otherwise, the ban of 
the christian world will be upon us. 





timely paragraph, from@® American Baptist, of , this city.. 


dignity must be avenged. Luther has “virtually” excom-' 


eee —. 
“Master! Thus saying, thou reproachest us, algo,” 

The ehurch that thus reproves us—the church that 
“spurns our advice, and refuses to redress the grievances of 
a clique that, when thrown into the minority (like the Qo, 
federate slaveholders of the South.) claims only to be “et 
alone” in its attempt to control aud subdue the majority 

. . . ’ 
must of necessity, be crushed, or we, ourselves, Leing of the 
same kidney, will ourselves, be humbled at last, after hay. 
ing 80 long and so successfully controlled the Cop 
tional churches, on this vexed question of slavery nd abo. 
lition. 

Whether the charge of being pro-slavery be equivalen 
tv excommunication, we will not stop to inqnire, nor wheth. 
er it should be considered offensive to those who, like Dog. 
tors Bacon and Thompson, de not account slaveholding to 
be sinful. But we cannot doubt that the example and te. 
timony of the Church of the Puritans was felt to bea se. 
vere reproof, the sting of which goaded on those gentlemen 
to the measures embodied in their Result. We have often 
witnessed the-same phenomenon before, and, were we called 
upon to take part in a consultation on the case, could sug. 
gest a better remedy for the disease. Imitation of a godly 
example, is, we think, a better remedy for the wounded 
spirits of those who feel reproved, than persecution against 
those whose example and truthful testimony give inward 
uneasiness. 

7. Rights of minorities. 

The Council magnifies its championship of the rights of 
miuorities. It intimates that in some way, not explained, 
the rights of the minority of the Church of the Puritans 
had been trampled upon ? 

What rights? 

Was it the right of the minority to control the majority) 
The right of seventeen men to intimidate and drive off the 
pastor without asking leave of the church and society, in 
tending to keep them in ignorance of it, making it a mat 
ter of murmuring complaint against him that he would not 
submit to their private dictation, but laid the matter be 
fore the church ? ? 

Was it their right to withhold certificates of election 
from Trustees whom they had declared,in open church 
inceting, to have heen duly elected, and then, without the 
knowledge or leafe of the church, to issue certificates of 
election to oth 

Was it their igi t@ be exempt fyom the civil processes 
by which they wé@re rightéously restrained from getting the 
control of the church and of its funds into their hands, with 
out asking its leave ? 

Was it their right to oppose and distract the church, be. 
cause it approved the measures taken by individual mem- 
bers to obtain aid, which measures the minority did no 
happen to approve? 

Was it their right to harrass, annoy, and so far as in ther 
power, disgrace the church by their disorderly conduct 2 
church meetings, and then, by the aid of an unscrupulow, 
mobocratic, outside populace, and the caterers to an w 
godly anti-abolition press, introduced for the purpose, ® 
throw the blame of the disorder upon the insulted and ow 
raged majority ? 

Was it their right to attempt the control, by their vote, 
of a church, with which they persistently refused to wor 
thip statedly, a church with which they had no sympathy, 
no fellowship, no desire to coéperate, and from which the 
had withdrawn their pecuniary support, as a means of ¢ 
crzing it into submission, or of destroying it ? 

Was it the right of the minority, as in opposition to i 
majority, to introduce new members into the church for th 
purpose of getting control of it and its funds, diverting then 
fiom the object for which they were contributed, namely, 
the support of the present pastor, thrusting him out, a 
introducing a pastor of opposing principles in his stead? 

I; it the right of a few wealthy members of « chureb 
assume authority over it, in virtue of their money-power, 2 
withholding their support, and then raise a hue and cry # 
being “aggrieved,” because their poorer, but enterprisilg 
and devoted brethren, succeed in getting along with thet 
church matters without them ? 


When, where, and by whom, were minorities of radi 
abolitionists in the churches recognized as having sud 
rights? When did they ever claim or attempt to exert 





any sach rights ? 
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Throughout the non-slaveholding States, for vearly thir- 
ears past, there have been minorities, in many, if not in 
post of the churches, holding the abolition views of the 
pajority of the Church of the Puritans, and greatly desir- 
ous of having pastors for their churches, of the stamp of 
pr. Cheever. When, where, and by whom, have the rights 
g wishes of such minorities been regarded, or thought 
gorth considering? Tens of thousands in the churches, be- 
long to such minorities to-day, and can testify that their 
sbarch matters are conducted in opposition to their most 
cherished principles, and without the slightest regard to 
their feelings or wishes in this respect. Of their consisten- 
oy or wisdom in remaiving in such churches, we say noth- 
ing at present. 

Some at least, who were active in the ex-parte Council 
on the Church of the Puritans, will, we suspect, understand 
this, and could say, if they would, whether they have ever 

hized with such minorities, or assisted to shield them 
from real, not imaginary, aggressions on their rights, or 
have asked for them, or have granted to them, the privilege 
even, of having notices of anti-slavery lectures and conven- 
tins read from the pulpit, or of having the use of the house 
for such lecture or convention, or a room in the building, 
for an anti-slavery praver meeting: or have favored or 
have permitted a collection for anti-slavery “free missions,” 
or the “American Missionary Association,” along with, or 
instead of, contributions to the support of the “American 
Board,” in its work of planting slaveholding churches a- 
mong the Choctaws and Cherokees, or for the support of 
davebolding or pro-slavery missionaries to the distant hea- 
then. 

Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon of New Haven, Connecticut, 
who so zealously acted as the champion of the minority of 
the Church of the Puritans, on this occasion, might tell us, 
ifhe would, what part he took in relation to the abolition 
minorities in the Congregational churches of Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts, in 1836-7. At that time, the abolition 
members of those churches were under ban of mob law: 
The threat of persecution by State laws, suppressing aboli- 
tion meetings, abolition societies, and the circulation of abo- 
lition publications in the Free States, was also impending 
dverthem. Was the voice or of Rey. Dr., Bacon 
then employed in defence of the rights of abolitionists, eith- 
eras church members or as citizens? At that time, a pray- 
et fr the enslaved, either in a chugeh prayer meeting, or 
ina morning prayer meeting, during anniversary week in 
New York or Boston, was deemed an offence, to be rebuked 
by the religious press as impertinent, out of order, and cal- 
culatd to disturb the harmony of the churches—precisely 
as is still held and enforced by the conductors of the busi- 
ness men’s noon-day prayer meetings, in the Fulton street 
church, and elsewhere, in New York, where abolition mem- 
bers of shurches are still gagged, with the connivance of 
the primipal clergy of the city, and unrebuked, so far as is 
known & us, or (as we believe,) to the public, by the cleri- 
eal or lay gentlemen of this city and vicinity, who were ac- 
tive in this ex-parte Council. 

Dr. Ban may yemember something of the measures 
that were tken by the Congregational Association of Con- 
necticut, in 1836, at its meeting in Norfolk, adapted, de- 
signed, aud generally proving successful, to exclude itin- 
erating lecturers, including the lecturers of the American 
Auti-slavery Society, (Arthur Tappan being then its Presi- 
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tive, thorough abolitionists, regarding slaveholding as siuful, 
refusing fellowship with slaveholders, and sustaining a tal- 
ented Pastor of like principles and character, the opprobri- 
um resting on the denomination becomes insupportable, the 
“nuisance” (as it has been called), must be abated, the 
church must be read out of the denomination! The minor- 
ity must, of course, be sustained, and so the rights of«mi- 
norities now find advocates. 

When Lewis Tappan was persecuted in the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church of New York, for his active abolition- 
ism, he did indeed find a defender in Mr. David Hale, a 
solitary layman, who was not an abolitionist, an act of 
| great boldness and courage, bat we have not learned that 
that church, whose present Pastor is among the champions 
of the minority of the Church of the Puritans, in the ex- 
parte Council, has ever repented of the persecution, or that 
the Pastor who led it on, was ever visited with censure by 
any body of Congregational pastors and delegates, or has 
lost caste among his brethren on account of it. 

We admit that minorities of abolitionists have been tol- 
erated in the churches, and for a good reason. An anti- 
abolition pastor was once asked why his church did not 
“eject the disturbers of their peace.’ He answered: “It 
would, in so doing, eject the prayer meeting and the Sab- 
bath school, neither of which could be wéll spared.” Such 
was the fact, twenty-five years ago, throughoat large por- 
tions of New England. Yet these minorities have been sys- 
tematically gagged, brow-beaten, their spirits broken, their 
influence crippled, by overbearing and wealthy majorities, 
who have not scrupled to single out obnoxious individuals 
in the churches for persecution, under some false or frivo- 
lous pretexts; not on account of their abolitionism,—Oh no !- 
but in reality, for the purpose, and with the effect, of crush- 
ing out active abolitionism, ® result that, to a lamentable 
extent, has been attained. 


8. Shame, mortification, disgust. 

An estimate of the disinterestedness and impartiality of 
the ex-parte Council on the Church of the Puritans, will 
have been suggested to the reader already, by a cousidera- 
tion of that portion of its Result, which argues the necessi- 
ty resting on the Congre churches, to excommuni- 
cate the Church of the ‘because, as is Slleged, the 
Church of the Puritans had virtually excommunicated them 
The Council, it would seem,by their own showing, were 
sitting in judgment on their own cause, notwithstanding the 
pretense that issues between slavery and anti-slavery have 
had nothing to do with the ease. We shall not deny what 
that argument implies, and what we think time and history 
will authenticate, that the Council and the churches repre- 
sented, (if not misrepresented), by it, were quite as really 
on trial, before the bar of Christendom, as the Church of 
the Puritans, and under a thousand fold more danger of 
having a verdict eventually rendered against them, on the 
page of impartial history. It stood them in hand, to make 
out as favorable a case for themselves, and as strong a case 
against their opponents, as they could. 

The same is evident from the sense of shame, mortifica- 
tion and disgust, that the Council felt, and have expressed 
in the paragraph that follows. It was indeed a burden that 
must needs be thrown off. Listen to them. 

“Words cannot adequately express the shame we have 


felt, that a church calling itself by the name of the revered 
Puritans, and identified in the eyes of the public with the 





dent; and Rey. E. R. Tyler, a worthy and pious Congrega- 
tional minister of Connecticut, being the Society’s lecturing 
agent in that State,) from access to Congregational pulpits ' 
and meeting houses, throughout the State. Dr. Bacon, the 
Voluntary advocate of the minority, before the ex-parte 
Council, can tell if he pleases, whether he is the same Rev. 
leonard Bacon, then residing in New Haven, who ag@woca- | 
ted and defended those measures. i 
In no churches, perhaps, in the non-slaveholding States, 
have the rights of minorities of abolitionists, been more 
generally disregarded than in Congregational churches, in- 
‘much that many abolitionists connected with them, have 
been driven out of them, into: Methodist Episcopal and oth- 
@ churches or cengregations, in order to enjoy freedom in 
meetings for sucial worship and prayer. And now when, 
for almost, if not, quite the first time in which a prominent 
tional church, “in the high place of a metropolis,” 
bas exhibited the phenomenon of # majority of earnest, ac- 





Congregational faith and order, and claiming to be the es- 
pecial champion of human rights, should have exhibited, in 


‘this high place of the national metropolis, such scenes of 


disorder, such disregard of the sacred rights of the house- 
hold of faith, and such wanton violation of the laws which 
Christ has laid down for the government of his churches.” 

We have not the slightest doubt that these expressions 
of shame, mortification and disgust, were sincere. We 
knew, before hand, that the Church of the Puritans was re- 
garded by some of the members of the Council as a “nuis- 
ance,” scandal and disgrace to their Congregational Zion ; 
on the walls of which, the Rev. Nenemran Apams, D. D., 
defender of the pro-slavery faith, is a burning and shining 
light, causing no blush of shame, and calling for no inex- 
pressible words to give it utterance. 

Paul knew there were professed christian brethren who 
were ashamed of his chain, with which,-for the testimony 
of Christ, he was bound. For more than a quarter of a 
century we have witnessed the shame that has been felt and 
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expressed by many of those whose brethren in the church, 
had fallen under the disgrace of having been persecuted 
and mobbed for their fidelity to the slave. The name of 
abolitionist, has been and still is, an insupportable reproach, 
with many who nevertheless feel injured with the imputa- 
tion of being pro-slavery. 

For more than a quarter of a century we have been pain- 
fully familiar with cases analogous to the present. We 
have known a dignified, and widely-respected gentleman, ' 
of high standing in a “metropolitan” Congregational 
church, who was said to have been so deeply affected with 
shame and mortification at the thought that two of his 
brothers beloved, both in the flesh and in the Lord, had 
been mobbed as abolitionists, that he felt almost desirous of 
parting with his very respectable family surname, to get 
rid of the disgrace. We know that, in many, not to say, 
in most of “the high places of metropolitan” churches, no 
disgrace could be more dreaded than that of being mobbed 
for abolitionism. Pro-slavery mobs have been almost uni- 
versally denominated “abolition mobs,” as though abolition- 
ists were themselves the disorderly and guilty instigators 
and operators of the mobs by which they have been assaul- 
ted, while the “gentlemen of property and standing” in and 
out of the churches, in or out of the ministry, whose wicked 
slanders, and violent appeals to the populace, have roused 
the mobs, have escaped, not only the condign punishment 
they deserved, at the hands of the magistrates, but even the 
censure of their churches. In the same spirit “the scenes 
of disorder” witnessed in the “Church of the Puritans” 
have been caricatured, misrepresented, and perverted, by 
the daily presses in this city, in the interest of the minority 
so highly commended, and so fraternally embraced by the 
ex-parte Council. : 

To finish up thesame magnanimous work, to give it sanc- 
tion, to endorse and perpetuate the slander, to stereotype it 
for the page of history, Doctors Bacon and Thompson, in 
charge of two wealthy, churches in two influential cities, 
and having under their joint control, a widely circulated 
religious paper, in the interest of the Congregational bedy, 
step forward to guide the measures, and shape the Result 
of an ex-parte Counejl, ip the interest of the wrong-doers. 

They had no words to express their shame, forsooth, in 
view of “the disorderhygeenes” enacted in church meetings 
of the Church of the Paritans! Why then, did they not, in 
the use of, at least, some befitting, if not adequate language, 
rebuke the instigators,the authors, the enactors of those 
“disorderly scenes,’ instead of the innocent victims of them! 

“They had no words’—no—none at all, wherewith to cen- 
sure the seventeen who undertook to control the church by 
intimidating and brow-beating the pastor into a resignation 
of the pastorate—nor for those who, as inspectors of election, 
witbheld certificates from those whom they had declared daly 
elected, giving certifieates to others,—no censure for those: 
who, armed with such certificates, insisted upon usurping and 
exercising the office of trustees, and would not yield, till com- 
pelled by the strong arm of the civil law,—no censure for those 
who, having withdrawn from the support and the worship of 
the church, still sought to control it by their votes, and by 
the votes of new members to be introdaced for the purpose— 
no censure for those who, having done all in their power to 
prevent the church from raising funds to support its chosen 
pastor, resorted to measures like these for getting possession 
of those same funds, and perverting them to opposite ends, 
against the purposes of the donors,—no censure for those who, 
by encouraging an outside rabble, and the caterers to a venal 
press to crowd the church meetings, demanding their right to 
come in by force, succeded in making those meetings “acenes 
o{ disorder” and then trampeting the disorder, with a eolor- 
ing. to disgrace, not the disorderly persons, but their victims, 
—no censures for thuse who demanded a mutual council to 
try the question, whether the church should retain the pastor 
of their choice,—no censure for those who, declaring them- 
selves to be no abolitionists, predicted that their pastor’s 
preaching against slavery, would drive him from Union Square 
and then attempt to get a mutual council, and being foiled 
in that. summoned the ex-parte Council with the hope and 
expectation that it would assist in the fulfilment of their pre- 
diction ! , 
No! It was for none of these that the ex-parte Council 
found words of censure. For the enactment of such “scenes 





of disorder” in “a church calling itself by the revered name of 
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the Paritans, and identified in the eyes of the public, with 
the Congregational faith and order, in the high place of the 
national metropolis,” they felt and expressed no words of 
mortification and shame. [In all this, they saw no “disregard 
of the sacred rights of the household of faith”—no “wanton 
violation of the laws which Christ has laid down for the gov- 
ernment of his churches”—no ; nothing at all of the kind. 

On the contrary, the enactors of all this are spoken of by 

"the Council, in the highest, the most unqualified terms of 
affection and commendation. Had all the chureh, pastor 
incladed, been as exemplary, as pious, as orderly, as truly 
the “champions of human rights” and Congregationalism 
as these, there would have been no unutterable emotions of 
“shame” laboring in vain, for adequate words of expres- 
sion. The Church of the Puritans would never have been 
advertised in a religious, a Congregational paper, some time 
since,as the “nuisance of our Zion,” by one of the cleri- 
cal members of the ex-parte Council, nor after having passed 
his very dignified sentence of condemnation, beforehand, at 
a distance, would he have needed to take a long journey to 
deliberate, gravely, upon the merits of the case, in an ez- 
parte Council ! 

Here, for the present, we must pause. Our space fails. 
The reader has matter before him for meditation, sufficient 
for one sitting. 

But the most remarkable feature of the ex-parte Council’s 
“ Result” remains to be distinctly considered, though it 
could not but be incidentally involved, in the preceding. 

“No issue between slavery and anti-slavery,’ says the 
Council, have been involved, “in the difficulties and griev- 
ances that have passed under their review.” 

In a continuation of our strictures, We intend to give that 
statement a sifting scrutiny, in the course of which, the past 
will be connected more closely with the present, and the 
general course of things with this particular case. 
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a@@ Lerrers on business for the Principia should be addressed 
to M. B. Wriiiams, the Publisher. 


Lerrers for the Editor, whether for his consideration, or for the 
public, should be addressed to WirtirAm GoopzE.t. 


Orpers for books or pamphlets may be addressed to either of 
the above. 


But in all cases, the business matter should be on a slip of paper 
separate from suggestions or communications for the Editor—be- 
cause business papers must be kept on the Publisher's file,by them- 
selves. For the same reason, what is designed for the Publisher 
should be on one slip of paper, and matter designed for the Edit- 
or’s attention or use should be on another, though all may be put 
into one envelope, and directed to either. 


@@ All letters for us should be carefully directed to 339 Pear! 
street, not to 48 Beekman street, nor to Box 1212, (the former ad- 
Gress of Wm. Goodell, where some of his letters continue to be sent.) 
This is the more important nov, as the office of our friends, is now 
emoved ; and letters directed there will be liable to belost. 








« CONSISTENCY A JEWEL.” 


We congratulate the powers that be, at Washington, on 
the rare virtue of consistency, which is, figuratively and pro- 
verbially, a “jewel.” Emory, the Secessionist and traitor, 
who had resigned, has been restored to an honorable posi- 
tion in the Army. How must our brave and glorious pri- 
vates delight to serve under such an officer! They must 
experience a feeling akin to that with which the Whigs of 
the Revolution would have rusbed to the leadership of Ar- 
nold, just after the execution of Andre. But this is only in 
rt with many other kindred achievements. Harvey 
still flourishes, in spite of his admitted treason ; the De 
ments are incumbered with known Secession clerks ; Ross 
Winans has been permitted to return to his treacherous and 
traitorous occupations at Baltimore ; and who knows but 
the pirates recently captured on board the first privateer 
may yet be organized into a petted body guard ? 

our friends are already yours; buy your enemies. Is 
not this a doctrine for the present day ?—T'ribune, 20th June. 


Yes! We should think so, Messrs. Editors of the Tribune, 
and a “ doctrine” that has advocates nearer home than at 
Washington.— Who are better friends of the Government 
than the slaves, the free colored people, the abolitionists, and 
antislavery men, of all sorts? Without these, what chance 
has the Government for defensé against its enemies —Who 
are its enemies but the Slave-holders and their confederates ? 
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“Your friends are already your's; buy your enemies!” Who 
is more effectively preaching up this doctrine than the Tri- 
bune / when it insists that the war is not to be a war against 
slavery ? If not againstSlavery it is not against Slaveholders. 
If not against Slaveholders, nor against Slavery, who or 
what is itagainst? Against nobody ? Against nothing ? 

The Tribune, we suppose, would have it a war not against 
Slaveholders, as such, but only against rebels :—not against 
Slavery, but only against rebellion :—a distinction without 
either a philosphical or a practical distinction. 

A war that is not against the Slaveholders is not a war 
against the Rebels. A wargthat is not against Slavery, is 
not @ war against rebellion ; and the world will discover the 
fact, one day. 

Extinguish Slavery, and by that means, you have extin- 
guished the rebellion. Untjl Slavery is extinguished the 
rebellion will not be extinguished. It may be temporarily 
smothered, concealed, in spots by the presence of troops, as 
in Maryland, but all the more dangerous for the conceal- 
ment, and ready to spring up again, like a bow of steel, 
whenever the pressure is removed. 

The Tribune dreams of Slaveholders who are not rebels, 
just as the Independent dreams of Slayeholders who do not 
hold men as property. As well might they talk of inebri- 
ates who are not drunkards, or of pilferers, who are not 
thieves, of knaves who are honest men, of atheists who are 
Obristians. 

Every Slaveholder, desirous of remaining such, or of 
having Slavery left unmolested, is a rebel at heart, and the 
fact will come out, the first moment the opportunity presents 
itself. Every Slaveholder who would be disaffected by a 
national abolition of Slavery, however loudly he may pro- 
fess loyalty, stands ready to betray his trust, and go over to 
the enemy, the first opportunity. 

But are there no Slaveholders who cling to the Union 
as the best means of protecting Slavery? Perhaps there 
are a few such. But are they exceptions to the previous re- 
mark? They are loyal to the Government, so long as they 
think the government loyal to Slavery, as were Pierce and 
Buchanan, traitors, themselves, both of them, in the very 
act of being loyal to Slavery, t kind of loyalty is that 
of Slaveholders who support traitors because they are 
traitors ? 

“Consistency is a jewel,” says the Tribune. Aye! But 
jewels are costly, now-a-days ; and consistency is the most 
costly of all of them. It costs popularity, reputation, pat. 
ronage, everything that men prize in this world. 
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“HOW NOT TO DO IT.” 


There was a time when our politicians pretended to be 
puzzled with the problem, “ How can we abolish slavery ?” 
The question now seems to be, “ How can we avoid abolish- 
ing it?” To abolish slavery is now the very easiest thing 
in the world. The difficult thing is, ‘ How to prevent its 
abolition.” The slaves would abolish slavery, if we would 
only let them, without cost, and give us a high premium, 
even the price of defending the Capital and the Govern- 
ment, if we would only allow them the privilege. But no! 
We cannot conclude to let it be done. As for carrying on 
the war and putting down the rebellion without abolishing 
slavery, that is more than the combined wisdom of the Cabi- 
net and the magnates of military science combined, have yet 
been able to discover. 

We should not greatly wonder if the war should be ab- 
ruptly terminated, not for want of means, men, and money, 
but wholly because it cannot be pushed farther without 
abolishing slavery, and incurring the reproach of abolition 
ism! The Cincinnati Gazette, some time ago, looked that 
dread alternative in the face, and half hinted thut possibly, 
when worse came to worst, it might have to be done. Re- 
coiling as from a spectre, at the very thought, it lapsed 
into silence. Of other journals the same might be said. 
Range all the unpleasant alternatives in a row—defeat, dis- 
memberment of the Union, recognition of the new Confede. 
racy, re-construction with slaveholding supremacy, on the 
one hand, and then put victory, restored union, and abolition 
of slavery on the other, and which do you think, reader, 
the Cabinet and the military commanders would prefer? 
It is not difficult to say which some of them would not 
adventure, as a choice of evils, to select. 
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COMPROMISES, AGAIN! 

The N. Y. Tribune learns that “some of our Srienag 
(Republicans ?) “in the Legislature of Connecticut, contem. 
plate discussing, if not adopting, the Corwin Amendmeyt 
to the Constitution of the United States.” The Tribun, 
gently hints that “ the subject might as well be 
for the present’” It is best to defend the Capital fing 
Besides, Massachusetts and Kansas have rejected it, and 
New York has refused to act upon it, so that (since its adop. 
tion requires all the free States), it would be “a waste of 
labor to spend any thought upon it, at Hartford.” “Op. 
thing at a time.” 

Is this all the Tribune has to say against the proposal, 
in Connecticut, to perpetuate slavery, by an amendment of 
the Constitution? Not long since, the Tribune noticed, 
prediction that the President would recommend such 
measure, accompanied with the remark that “the fools are 
not all dead yet.” To which we responded, “ We shall be 
glad to find that the folly is confined to the prognosties. 
tors.” Our apprehensions, it seems, were not unfounded, 
In proportion as the danger of that compromise increages 
we shall expect to see the T'ribune’s oppositien to it, dimin. 
ishing. In fact, it has never yet, to our knowledge, de. 
clared itself, squarely against it. When the Tribune crigg 
out “ No Compromise,” it means, no compromise with rebel. 
lion. 
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A WAR, NUT AGAINST ITS PRIME CAUSE! 


“ Slavery, the prime cause of all our troubles, may embar- 
rass us, unless its relations to the struggle are pr 
defined, and scrupulously regarded. This war is not 
either to overthrow or to protect slavery ; either to excite 
servile insurrections in the Rebel States or to suppress in 
surrections should they occur ; either to entice negroes t 
escape from their masters or to return them should 
take it into their heads to run off with their own heels, 
is the uprising of loyal citizens, en masse, for the mainte 
nance of the Federal Union and the supremacy of the Fed. 
eral laws in all the States, and not for the enforcement of 
the peculiar local polity of any single State or class of 
States. In fine, so faras Slavery is concerned, it is a war 
of non-intervention.”—N. Y. Tribune, May 27. 


So this expensive, d@vastating, and probably, bloody-and 
sanguinary war has béés “ waged,” and is to be prosecuted, 
“neither to overthrow hor to protect,” “the prime cause of 
all our troubles !” 

And this is to be regarded wise policy, is it? The wis 
dom, if there be any, must be “the wisdom of this world,” 
which “is foolishness with God.” And as surely as God 
governs the world, he will yet make its foolishness to ap- 
pear. 


Only think of it! “A war of non-intervention” with 


) “the prime cause of the war!” Sensible—very ! 
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Tue Poxicy or Gen. CapwaLLapEeR.—Baltimore 
and correspondence, which exult in the fact that Gen. 
is resolved to continue the “conciliatory” policy of Gen. 
Cadwallader, also furnish us with clear and unmistakable 
evidence of the mischievous effects of that policy. Thess 
cession sentiment in Baltimore is represented to 
in the ascendant. It includes three-fourths of the wealthy 
and middle classes; and so daring have its demonstrations 
become, that the exhibition of Union emblems, and the de 
claration of Union sentiments, are no longer safe. The 
press is noisy in its seditious assaults upon the Federal Go- 
vernment, and its expressions of sympathy with the 
Marshal Kane flaunts about the streets his hostility to the 
Government, and his defiance of the troops. Such is the 
fruit of conciliation. If it be persisted in, we shall have 4 
repetition of the horrors of April 17; and for the blood 
that shall be shed, those who have held the reins of autho- 
rity with so much laxity will be held responsible.—N. ¥. 
Times. 

“The conciliatory policy of Gen. Cadwallader,” “mit 
chievous as it is, is substantially the policy of President 
Lincoln, of the Cabinet, and of the Camp, generally, the 
policy lauded by The Times, The Tribune, and all the p> 
litical journals. It is the policy of trying to put down the 
rebellion without abolishing slavery. This it is, and nothing 
else that necessitates the conciliatory policy of Gen. Ost 
wallader.” The latter is but the natural outgrowth, the 
logical sequence, the inevitable result of the former. A 
national abolition of the lordly caste of American Slave 
holders would cure it. Nothing else will or can. 
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jesal) to a recognition of the Southern Confederacy, Jeff. 


satapenmintatibabeaiin 

«4 Snort War.”—The Tribune is clamorous for a 
sgport war,” and equally clamorous against the only feasi- 
je measure for making the war short—the only possible 
pesure for restoring a real peace, either speedily, or at 
wy fature period ; namely, the abolition of stavery, which 
is the sole cause of the war, the only obstacle in the way of 


jpmédiate and perma 


ExcouRAGEMENT.—A subscriber in ——, Iowa, sends us 
, remittance of Eight Dollars for as many subscribers in 
his locality, and says: “ We are in the habit of saying that 
many # single article is worth the whole subscription. That- 
we, ‘The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God, 


yas most certainly so.” 
ee 


>_> 


HODGE ON THE CHURCH OF THE PURITANS, AND 
THE EX-PARTE COUNCIL.—«“IS SAUL AMONG THE 


For the Principia. 
In studying the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thine, I came across the following, in the commentary of 
Dr. Hodge on the 2d verse of the 5th chapter, relating to 
the man who married his step-mother. Dr. Hodge says, 
“Jtisa right inherent in every society, and necessary for 
itp existence, to judge of the qualification of its own mem- 
bers, to receive those whom it judges worthy, and to ex- 
dede the unworthy. This right is here clearly recognized 
w belonging to the church. It is also clear from this pas- 
age that this right belongs to each particular church or 


Now, this is good doctrine, and from an highly respect- 
able, a8 well as conservative source. But, if this be true, 
then, wherein did the “Church of the Puritans” do wrong 
when it refused to admit to its membership certain persons 
respecting whom it was abundantly satisfied that their chief, 
if not their only motive and aim in seeking to be so admit- 
ted, was to revolutionize the character of the church, to 
drive away its pastor, and thus peril its existence; and, 
who when interrogated on these points, distinctly refused 
to deny that such were their objects, and that their votes 
wieonduct would be directed to that @ 

Is it not a little curious, thus to find extremes meeting, 
aud Dr. Hodge (unwittingly it is true), becoming the de- 
fender of the “Church of the Puritans,” and the reprover 


of the “ Ex-parte Council.” 
* Lua en Tenebris.” 


or 

SourHeRN SpecuLaTions.—At a recent examination of 
a class of lads in one of our leading institutions in this city, 
the meaning of the word “‘ Speculate” came under consider- 
ation, Various definitions were given, when a very bright 
little fellow, who was born and bred at the South, started 
up with, “ Speculate? Why that means to buy and sell nig- 
‘ > r—-+- 

FP. F. V’s or Vircinta—A member of 
regiment, now on furlough in this city, says: That when 
the cavalry captured at Alexandria, was brought in, and 
they were told to treat them kindly, to show their good 
will, they brought them copies of the latest daily papers. 
The Virginians examined them with some curiosity, but 
tamed them over as if they did not know exactly what to 
do with them, and finally confessed that they could not 
nad, and this was found to be the fact. as to more than half 


the seventy first 


PETITIONS TO CONGRESS. 

In our last issue, we presented a form of petition to Con- 
gress for a national abolition of Slavery, embodying a con- 
snsed argument in favor of the measure. For promiscuous 
Seulation, a shorter form may be convenient. For this 
We, 4 friend has furnished us with the following 


To the Hon. the Senate, and House of Representatives of the 


The undersigned, loyal citizens of the United States, la- 
-12 common with many others, the evils of civil war, 
ectiully petition your honorable bodies to take such im- 
te measures for the entire removal of the cause of this 
ing, in our view, the permitted continuance of sla- 
as the wisdom and Patriotism of your Honorable 
_| quently be sent against him. The secession government 





Aes of the “Bap. 


FRIDAY 2ist, 

British Parliament—The steamship Africa, which left: 
Liverpool on the 8th inst., and Queenstown on the 9b, ar- 
rived here yesterday. In the British Parliament, Mr. 
Gregory’s motion to recognize the Southern Confederacy 
had been postponed sine die. 

SATURDAY, 22d. 
Negociation with the Rebels !/—The World publishes, from 


“an occasional correspondent,” the following letter : 





WASHINGTON, June 2]. 

For some days past ill-omened rumors have fitted 
through the semi-official circles of this city, which have 
found their echo in the editorials of The World and its con- 
temporaries. Rumors that affected the public variously and 
which gave promise to breed trouble in the cabinet, trouble 
in the camp, trouble in the city and trouble everywhere— 
mysterious whisperings concerning great events yet shad- 
owed by the wing of coming time have made all men shud- 
der, from the President in his office, to the greasiest mechanic 
in Massachusetts. We have heard that the Secretary of 
State was cunningly devising a plan of compromise by which 
the present inharmony might ride into place and power; 
but we could not credit it. In fact, we heard such stories 
concerning men in whose integrity we had hitherto trusted, 
and in whose firm, unyielding patriotism we placed reliance, 
as to make us shrink from the next comer, lest he should 
bring word of treason, and perhaps worse, dishonor. 

e have fully appreciated the anxiety of the country to 
know if such things could really be, and it was because we 
respected so thoroughly the integrity of our government 
that we have declined thus far to send on the rumors. I 
am enabled, however, to-day to give you, somewhat in de- 
tail, the fact concerning one of the most remarkable, and 
yet most natural events of the age. I do not send them 
unadvisedly, but only after patient investigation and mature 
consideration. The source of my information cannot be 
made public ; it is sent privately, for the satisfaction of the 
editors of The World; but the people may rest assured 
that truth is the corner-stone of this dispatch. 

I well know that the readers of The World will believe 
that 
THE REBELS ARE FRIGHTENED, 


and that they are most anxious to make terms with the 
parent government, and I am fully prepared for their as- 
tonishment when they read that their commissioners 


ARE IN WASHINGTON, . 
It seems that Jefferson having become thoroughly 


frightened, has, in a semi-offigia! manner, made overtures 
to our government. When his commissioners reached the 
capital they were desired to te their case, and to tell 
what they wished. They subi:hitted two propositions: 

First, That the United States unconditionally recognize 
the existence of the Southern Confederacy, and that the 
latter be permitted for a term of one, two, or three years, to 
carry on their government as an experiment. That the 
expenses of the war, thus far incurred, be equitably ar- 
ranged between the two sections, and that each do its best 
for the maintenance of friendly feeling aud intercourse be- 
tween the two peoples. And that if, at the expiration of 
the time agreed upon, it be found that the experiment can- 
not succeed, a@ commission be appointed to reconstruct a 
union. 

This proposition was 

PEREMPTORILY REJECTED. 


Whereupon they modestly put forth another, as follows: 
Second, The South will be content if the government will 
ledge ‘itself to pass, at the coming session of Congress, an 
irrepealable constitutional provision recogaizing and legal- 
ising forever the institution of slavery below 


THIRTY-SIX THIRTY, 


which is the southern boundary line of the State of Mis- 
souri. This done, the southern provisional government 
ledges itself instantly to abandon the war, and to reéstab- 
ish peace and the most cordial relationship, so far as its 
section is concerned ; to re-direct the course of trade into 
its accustomed channels, and in every way restore the happy 
days of our forefathers. 

As to the reception which this proposition received, my 
informant was positive, though from another source | 
gather a doubt. He states that it. also, was F pease rte J 
rejected. It seemed to the party of the second part a mere 
intensification of the Crittenden amendmeut, and not vary- 
ing greatly from the Adams proposition. Others say that 
the acceptance of this proposition would not be unacceptable 
to the Secretary of State; and, therefore, will meet with 
favor from the President. Between the two I cannot de- 
cide. 

Mr. Davis saya that his retreat from Harper's Ferry was 
a stroke of peaceful policy. He had troops enough there 
to withstand any force which General Scott was prepared 
to bring against him, and it was not because he feared the 
result of an engagement at that time, but because he knew 
that he had no force with which to meet what might subse- 











disastrous defeat upon the battle field would prove 
truction of what it now sustains. He is sensible of the 

that if once defeated, there would rise such a tide of 

lar indignation against him and his co-workers that they 
could in no way withstand, and ignominious flight or igno- 
minious death would be the lot of one and all. 


The N. Y. Sun of Saturday has the following. “Peace 
Movements.” —That there are traitors in our midst preparing 
“masked batteries” we all know; and we know their or- 
gans, their objects, and their devices, well. Their journals, 
while professing a love for the Union, are studiously pro- 
moting the cause of disunion, by the most sinister means. 
To encourage the South in its rebellion, such letters as the 
following. which appears in the Bultimore Sun, are issued 
by the treasonable clique of operators in New York : 

The “peace movement” is making rapid headway among 

my 


7 
now rests on a hope—that hope once swallowed oid 


the “solid men” of the city. The time has not co 

for speaking with entire freedom in regard to details, but it 
may be said without any impropriety, that it has the sanc- 
tion of many of the leading merchants, capitalists, bankers, 
and clergymen of New York. It will in due time manifest 
itself definitely, first; at a monster meeting in the open air 
up town—and second, in a memorial to Congress at the 
very commencement of the session. 

The only “ peace movement” in this city is the rapid dis- 
patch of well equipped regiments to sustain the Union and 
the laws, and to crush out treason. Let the “ masked bat- 
tery” conspirators open their fire in this city, and the peo- 

le will silence it, and dispose of the gunners without wait- 
ing for orders from Washington. 


“Schemes of Compromise—Mischief-making of Mr. Crit- 
tenden.”—Under thishead the N. Y. Times of this morning 
forewarns the Northern public that Mr. Crittenden, if re 
elected, is to be in his seat, again, at the extra session of 
Congress approaching, to renew his pro-slavery compro- 
mises. The Times says: , 


These compromise resolutions of Mr. Crittenden were 
nothing else than the platform concocted by Wise, Davis, 
Yancey, Keitt & Co., for the Democratic party, and which 
that party, debauched as it was, had the grace to t at 
Charleston, in April of last year. It was the insulting de- 
mand that Congress should depart from the u of seventy 
a and in contempt of all parties North of ’s and 

ixon’s line, establish a Slave-code for the territories. 

* * % * Secession would soon have broken down 
but for the accession of North Carolina, —— and 
Virginia; and that the prepostercus a Mr. 
Crittenden caused these States to rise in their demands to 
the point of rebellion,.sgarcely admits of doubt. The 
“ Crittenden Compromisc”.and the secession of these States 
stand to each other in the inseparable relations of cause 
and effect; and upon him rests the responsibility of the civil 
war that now rages in Virginia. 

We fear that there is little hope of the defeat of Mr. 
Crittenden by the more opén ally of treason who opposes 
him; but, at any rate,the country should be warned in 
time against the perils into which his weak, though possibly 
well-meant, counsels must lead. 


It will be seen that The Times wisely prefers the re- 
election of an avowed Secessionist. to a bogus Union man 
like Mr. Crittenden. It should he understood that a slave- 
holder, is, prima facia, a Secessionist, except on condition 
that the government itself shall remain the tool of slavery. 
The country, if warned in time,” must rise up, and de- 
mand of our Government, a national abolition of slavery. 


Mr. Crittenden’s Election —“ More Masked Batteries.” — 
The Evening Post, says: 

Our armies have twice, within the course of a few weeks, 
suffered severely from the ambuscades which the enemy has 
prepared for them, and into which we have incautiously 
entered. But a more tremendous trap than that at Great 
Bethel or at Vienna has been devised for us, and is even 
now being silently equipped and manned. We. refer to 
those schemes of compromise with the secessionists which 
are to be sprung upon Congress at the special session in 
July. 

Mr, Crittenden, who has just been elected from Kentucky, 
announces his determination to make some motion for bring- 
ing the war to an end. He will be sustained by other 
southern members, and by some, we fear, from the northern 
states. Already, a pct “9 of — is called in — 
State, to agree upon a plan, it is said, for bringing popular 
opinion we dhe dpclgue of the leaders, and not a tow hints 
are given out in private conversation, to the effect that the 
war bes gone far enough. A part of the scheme embraces 
the capitalists of the cities, who are to be persuaded not to 
lend their money to the government for the prosecution of 
hostilities, or to Tend it only at such rates of interest as will 
discourage the government in its attemps to maintain the 
federal ascendancy. 

Tiis scheme is nothing more than a masked battery of 
Jefferson Davis. He has been thoroughly disa 
his projects. Supposing that a large party at the North 
would side with him in his infamous d ene, he really per- 
suaded himself that it would be an easy thing to march of 
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to Washington, seize the public offic.s and archives, and ip- 
augurate a new administration. But the noble and unani- 
mous uprising of the free States put an end to his vain and 
ridiculous hopes. * * * Davis is in a hopeless pre- 
dicament. A grand success in battle might impart some 
degree of vitality to his cause for a short time, but the end 
is as certain as the setting of the sun to-night. He'and his 
followers must be scattered like chaff before the wind, if not 
this summer, then in the autumn. He perceives his dilem- 
ma, and adroitly contrives a way of escape. It is to divide 
the North by a well-planned stratagem. Knowing the love 
of peace which pervades the hearts of northern men, he 
hopes, by throwing into Congress some scheme of compro- 
mise, to divert attention from the vigorous prosecution of 
the war, and in the end to raise a party of peace even in the 
midst of our camps. : 

Beauregard’s Threatening Attitude—The Washington 
Sta says: “ We have information that General stay ig some 
is really advancing the main body of his force from his base 
line at Manassas Junction toward the Potomac. He has 
certainly considerably increased his different corps east 
and north of the Junction, now having a considerable force 
between Occoquan and Fairfax Station and other sections, 
dotted about in greater numbers from Vienna back to the 
Junction, in such positions as induce the belief that he is 
seeking an opportunity to concentrate for a sudden attack 
upon any point of General McDowell’s line he may possi- 
bly find comparatively weak and exposed.””— Post, Saturday. 

MUNDAY 24th, 

Military Matters—Some correspondents represent the 
Rebel troops as advancing toward Washington, others as 
about retreating to Richmond. Perhaps they are awaiting 
the results of negotiations in Washington. All eyes are 
now turned to the Government, to see whether it will stand 
firm or no. 

Secretary Seward.—-lu copying from the World, as “ As- 
tounding Bevelopments” the statement the Commissioners 
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| A despatch from Washington says : dati 

| “Governor Pickens has issued a proclamation forbidding 

| any more South Carolina troops from leaving Palmettodom. 

He expresses the belief that the Northern hordes contem- 
late an invasion of the sacged soil of South Caroliva, via 

| Charleston, and says that the first duty of South Carolinians 

is to the State.” 

Having got the Virginians into the midst of the fire, 
South Carolina withdraws, as she has, according to the 
Confederate theory, an unquestionable right to do The 
State is sovereign; her first daty is to herself, and when- 
ever her Governor sees fit, he may recall her forces. Gov. 
Picken’s act is an admirable comment on the nature of the 
Confederate bond.— Post. 


Wasuincton, June 22——A gentleman from Paris says 
that while in that city he saw a letter from Senator Mason 
of Virginia, dated on the 20th of February, in which he de- 
clared that arrangements had been made to ensure the 

assage of an ordivance of secession in Virginia, and that 
ashington would be seized at an carly day. Mason was 
then sitting in the Senate.— Post. 


Runaway “ Property.”—The Washington Republican says : 

“Tn front of our lines, across the Potomac from this city, 
the number of slaves who run away is not so great as the 
number of those whose masters run away, or whose masters 
tell their slaves to shift for themselves. The article has 
ceased to have a market price, and can hardly be so man- 
aged as to produce an income. Virginians who can move 
South with their slave property are doing so in large num- 
bers, but the number of Virginia slaveholders who cannot 
move South is still larger. This latter class cannot now 
sell slaves at the South, where there is neither demand or 
means of payment, and, as our armies advance, these slaves 
will run away, or be abandoned by their masters. The 
thing is inevitable.” , 

What does he Mean ?—Senator Johnson of Tennessee, in 
a recent speech at Cincinnati, expressed his gratification 
with the assurances that had been given to him by speakers 








of Jeff. Davis are actually in Washington, proposing terms 
to the Government, the N. Y. Sun says: 


It is added, however, and we fear it is vot altogether | 
without truth, that the Secretary of state, the weak stick of | 
the Cabinet, is disposed to favor the proposition. | 


Military Compromise.—Neutrality of Kentucky Recog- | 
nized —Louisville, June 23. | 


The morning papers contain a letter from Gen. Buckner | 
to Gov. a D, giving the partjealars of an agreement | 
with Gen. McClellan. The agreement is all follows: 

“The Kentucky authorities wilfpretect the United States 

roperty in the State; will enforep the laws of the United | 
States according to the interpretation of the United States | 
Courts, and will enforce all obligations of neutrality as | 
against the Southern States. Gen. McClellan agrees to 
respect the territory of Kentucky, even though Southern 
armies. occupy it; but in such a case he will call on the 
Keatucky authorities to remove the Southern forces, and 
should Kentucky fail to do this, he claims the same right of 
occupation as given to the South; also, that if Kentucky 
should be unable tu remove the Southern forces, she will 
call to her aid the Government troops, and if successful in 
removing them, then Gen. McClellan agrees to withdraw.” 

If the Administration adopts a different policy, Kentucky 
is to be given timely notice of the fact, and if Kentucky 
changes her determination, a like notice is to be given. 

General Buckner had given Governor Harris, of Tennes- 
see, notice of this agreement, and Governor Harris, in re- 
ply, gave the assurance that the terrritory of Kentucky 
would be respected until occupied by the "Federal troops. 
General Harris also gave peremptory orders to the Ten- 
nessee officers to this effect. 


Did the Government authorize Gen. McClellan to make 
this arrangement? If the General has this “ war-power” 
to make treaties with Gov. McGoffin recognizing the neu- 
trality of Kentucky, has he not power to call on the loyal 
inhabitants of Kentucky, irrespective of color or condition, 
to help sustain the Government? Why should he not do 
it, instead of virtually releasing the citizens from their Fede- 
ral allegiance, which is incompatible with neutrality ? 





Harper's Ferry we are again told is about to be occupied 
hy Col. Stone or Gen. Patterson. The old story—rather 
stale. 


Fermentation in Baltimore.—This city, quiet on the sur- 
face, is profoundly agitated in its depths, and is only held 
in check by the peril of an insurrection. With the very 
first demonstration of an outbreak, Major-General Banks 
will, without doubt, shell the city from fort McHenry. He 
is the man to obey his orders to thé very letter.—Cor. Trib. 


“ An Insurrection?’ Of Rebels, or of Slaves? Which 
did the writer mean? No matter. The remedy, in either 
case, is National Abolition. 


Setting once more..—South Carolina has 





a for ag | 
reverted to her free and independent sovereign condition. 


at the reception meeting, that the “citizens of the loyal 
States had no disposition to make war upon the peculiar 
institujion of the South.” In another spzech at Washington, 
he declared that the people of East Tennessee were loyal 
to the Unien, and though their “enemies” (the Confederates) 
should “drench the land in blood, they never could make 
East Tennessee a land of slaves.” 


Wasuineton, June 25.—The National Republican of this 
morning states that the release of Ross Winans and the ap- 
pointment of Emory to a Igutenant-colonelcy in the army 
were measures that were stragigly advised by General Scott.— 


[Is it so 2} 


General Scott bus been remonstrated with, by western men 
for ordering the retreat of Cadwallader over the Potomac. 
The old hero replied : *‘ It’s all right—all right ; you will say 
80, three months hence.” 


More Fugitives Returned ‘—Col. Burnside of the Rhode 
Island Regiment, it is said, returned two free negroes to the 
jailor at Frederick, as fugitives. 

“ Free” negroes! Only think of it. Why should they not, 
by the same rule, retarn fugitive whites ? 

Gen. Prentiss has returned two fugitive slaves, from Bal- 
lard County, Kentucky, on the ground that “ Kentucky, being 
still in the Union, were to receive the benefit of the Jaws of 
the United States. 


The Tribune on Compromise.—-The Tribune of Monday is 
out against Mr. Crittenden’s Compromise, which proposes to 
“ surrender to slavery all territory south of 36° 30° on penalty 
of having the sword of now neutral Kentucky cast into the 
scale of Disunion.’’ The Tribune fears the “‘ Democratic wire- 
workers” will favor the scheme. But what of Republican 
wire-workers? Is there the Democratic wire-worker more to 
be feared than Wm. H, Seward? Can the country be certi- 
fied that the Tribune will itself oppose the far more dangerous 
and fatal compromise, renewedly proposed, it is said, by the 
Commissioners of Jeff. Davis at Washington, for an unamend- 
able amendment of the Federal Constitution, perpetuating 
slavery forever under protection of the Federal Covernment ? 
A measure virtually and effectually giving up to slavery, all 
North, as well as South of 36° 30°! 

Fort Monroz.—A shot, it is said, hus been fired across the 
water from Fort Monrve into the magazine at Sewell’s Puint, 
and that the position of the Rebel batteries has been, in con- 
sequence, changed, or removed. 


TUESDAY 25th. 


Pro-Siaveky Ourracr.—-“ A large rebel force is reported 
to be stationed at Martinsburg, where they have @aused the 
Most wholesale destruction of the property of the Baltimore 








and Obio Railroad. Forty-eight locomotives and large 
number of cars were surronoded with piles of woud and bar, 
ed. A large bo'el was with difficulty saved trom the cons. 
gration.” 


This may be put down as another item in the expense of om 
national toleration of slavery in Maryiand. Make Maryland 
a free State, all these outrages will cease. et 


SEecEssionists in GovernMENT Empuoy.--The Sun Telates 
that a gentleman just returned from Washington, was inform. 
ed that there were more than thirty secessionists in the Office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Chase, and that be 
dare not turn them out, for fear they would do damage,” a4. 
ding, that eight attempts had already been wade to burn the 
hospital. ‘I'he Sun adds: 


And are we to believe that such childish cowardice rules jp 
the cepartments of Covernment at Washington? 


Rebel Clerks in the War and Treasury Departments.—We an 
assured on excellent authority that the brother-in-law of Jeg 
Davis still holds an $1,800 clerkship in the War De 
His son is in the rebel army, and frequently visits and 
sponds with his father. The work of purifying the T 
Department is slow to begin. Members of Congress who have 
a claim on some share of its patronage complain that the 
places, which their loyal friends should uccupy, are still filled 
by traitors. The uniform answer of Mr. Harrington to alj 
plications from them is that he is afraid of deranging the 
accounts by makihg too frequent changes. Hence he makes 
none. Secretary Uhase it is difficult to reach.—Cor. Tribune, 


Neutrality of France —The French Emperor has issued a Pro. 
clamation of neutrality in respect to the civil war in the United 
States. Itis very similar to that of England. lt speaks of 
‘“‘the States that propose to form a separate Confederation ;* 
also of ‘‘ the two belligerent parties.’’ It forbids the subjects of 
France to enlist on either side, and forbids prizes from either 
party to be carried into French ports. 


Dangers Ahead.—Our military correspondent, who writes from 
the most advanced portion of our troops at Arlington 
sets forth some strong grounds for apprehending a serious dis. 
aster in that quarter. It seems to be pretty well established 
that the rebels are able to throw at least 50,000 men upon ow 
troops, upon the other side of the Putomac, within twenty-four 
hours, while our whole force beyond the Potomac conaists of 
thirteen regiments only of 800 men each; bat little over 
10,000 in all. Thisdisparity of force is certainly alarming. 
It is true, there are gyomething like 80,000 American troops on 
this side the Potomac, in the neighborhood of Washington; 
but it would not rage to throw all these across the river ip 
time to prevent a defeat, even if the safety of Wi 
would permit their withdrawal. A considerable time would 
necessalily be consnmed in crossing so wide a river by the 
means at command of our troops. 

Everything favors the belief that the rebels intend to strike 
a sudden blow at some point of our lines. They are not atall 
likely to await the tightening of the coils by which we intend 
to strangle them. Their safety consists in breaking the oil, 
rather than in resisting its strength. They have able Generals, 
vigorous and euergetic in action, as well as skillful in their 
plans; and it is the height of absurdity to suppose that they 
will stand by as idle spectators until‘all the elavorate and com- 
plicated arrangements of Gen. Scott are ripe for execution. 
They will make a dash at some pvint of our extended lines, in 
the hope to inspire new courage in their own troops by inflict: 
ing a signal deteat upon ours. . 

It is stated, on good authority, that the rebels have 30,00 
troops at the Junction already, that this number is 
swelled by the daily arrival of regiments from Richmond, and 
that Gen. Johnson is marching to join them with the 10,00 
which he took from Harper's Ferry. The approach of suchs 
force may well incite our government to make the moat 
and effective measures to meet the. It is certainly of 
utmost importance that we should not be so entirely 
~ Le own plang as to vverlook those of the enemy.—Zima, 


The Traitors at Frederick.—'Vhe telegraph bas announced the 
arrival at Monnocacy Junction, three miles from Frederick, 
Md , of a regiment of United States troops. The boldness wit 
which the Maryland Legislature, now sitting at Fr 
have concocted and sed acts of treasonable legislation, suf 
ciently indicates how the active strength of Maryland § 
ists is increasing as the desperation of their cause is made mor 
apparent by the ill success and retre its of the rebels in Virginis. 
One branch, if not both, has passed, iu violation of the State 
Coustitution, an ez post facto bill, designed to shield the Balti 
more rioters from the punishment due them for their treaso 
able acts on the 19th of April; another to acknowledge the i 
dependence of the Southern Confederacy ; and a third denouse 
ing the United States for its ‘invasion’ of Maryland. 
evident that neither the force of public opinion nor the Home 
Guards of Frederick are strong enough to hold in check s #& 
sonable uprising in that city which should be made as 
of a preconcerted movement in all portions of the State. 
troops have not arrived a moment too soon.—Tribune. 


When will the Tribune, the public, and the Government, lem 
that the ‘‘traifors’’ of Maryland are the slaveholders of Mary 
and quell them by breaking up the oligarchy that enthrons 
them over their fellow-citizens ? 

A serious riot has occurred in Milwaukie.—The banks he - 


on Saturday, threw out the bills of a» number of te. 
hanke. This action was resented by a mob, who broke into® 
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of the banking offices, and destroyed the books and 
the furniture into the street. The military were called 
gat, and the rioters fled. About fifty were arrested and lodged 
ip jail The mob afterwards assembled in a friendly part of 
ihe city and threatened to attack the jail, unless their comrades 
wae Martial law was proclaimed, and ‘the Governor 
ed to other points in the State fur an additional mili- 
tary force. — World 
The new Truce in Kentucky.—Gen. McClelland’s treaty of alli- 
and immunity with Magoffin, will, it is said on good 
gathority, be promptly repudiated by the President, as it is an 
jstrative and not a military measure. We have no doubt 
SN ement is correct. —Cor. Tribune. 


ity.-We once again call attention to the strictures of 
Washington correspondent upon the course of public affairs. 
states that the reason why Harper's erry was not occupied 
the national troops a week ago is tht the General com- 
g there is imbecile or traitorous, and failed to obey the 
orders of Gen. Scott. Notwithstanding this, no investigation 
peen ordered nor any reprimand administered; any more 
han in the case of the blunders and the slaughter at Great 
and Vienna. But the most startling point of our cor- 
vspondent’s letter ix the statement that no vigorous military 
movement it intended by the Administration, or, to speak more 
autly, by the Cabinet. The war is to be dragged ome until 
the people, weary of armies without action, and taxes without 
triumphs, can be brought to consent to some compromise like that of Mr. 
(ritesden. If this purpose. or anything approaching it, is 
mally entertained by the Cabinet, or by any members of it, we 
am those gentlemen that they cannot much longer remain in 
the service of the United States. Indeed, they might as well 
tegin to pack their trunks now — Tribune, 25th. 
fhe Tribune either fails to see or shrinks back from openly 
pocaiming the root and ground of all this imbecility and dis- 
to compromise. The Republican pledge to ‘‘ let 
davery alone in the States’’ cripples the Government. No 
Administration can abide by that pledge, and carry on the war 
against the slaveholders. Who can help seeing it ? 


WEDNESDAY, 26th. 


The Compromises.— Our City Dailies are getting into a wrangle 
shout the rumours of compromises. The World, of Saturday, 
hed led the way, by publishing the startling intelligence that 
emisaries of Jeff. Davis were in Washington, in actual com. 
munication with the Government, proposing compromises &c., 
wour readers will find in a previous column.—The Times and 
The Tribune had followed, by giving calculation to @imilar1.u- 
nor, which our readers will also see.— This morning, the World 
comes out with great severity against those two Journals for 
dandering the administration, and discrediting all those ru- 
nor, including its own?—The Herald ‘resolves the various ru- 
nors’ into a letter of Jeff. Davis, to Pyes. Lincoln, proposing 
peace, on the ground of the impossibility of conquering the 
fonth, but saying nothing about slavery, Yet the Herald had, 
sday or two before, stated confidently that agents of the Con- 
Government were at work, in New York City. in favor of com- 
promise. If it be so, the Herald ought to know.—The Times too, 
stirizes the alarms of its contemporaries, about compromises. 
TheN Y Sun of this morning, takes yp the case of Harvey, 
pointed minister.to “Portugal, though confidently charged 
with treason, and handles Weed, Seward, and Cameron with- 
out gloves, for their intimacy with Harvey, not forgetting the 
¥.¥. Tribune, and the Philadelphia North American, of which 
Harvey was a paid correspondent, while also corresponding 
with the Charleston Mercury. The Sun adds : 


“Mr, Lincoln, under bad advice, has done too much for the 
“political suckers,’’ connected with the partisan sheets, who 
lave been, for*years, the most active agents in Washington, 
ofevery species of corruption.” 


Our readers will form their own estimates of these utteran- 
sof our daily press, and whether there can be so much 
moke, without some fire. 


lems.—There are said to be 5,000 rebel troops near Phillip- 
m All the rebel forces had left Romney. The late rebel 
forces at Harper's Ferry turn up at Romney, 12,000 strong. 
All quiet to-day at Milwaukee. ‘‘No troops at Vienna.’ 
The government, it is said, repudiates Gen. M’Clellans’ Ken- 
tacky Treaty and armstice. A convention of Democratic Ed- 
itors is said to be in session at the Astor House, to-day. 
Prince Alfred, another son of Queen Victoria, has arrived in 
Canada. The rebels are intrenching themselves strongly, at 
hhirfax Court House. Gen. Butler is throwing up batteries 
"posite Hampton. The Times says, that ‘‘the fear of an im- 
Nediate attack on Washington, by Gen. Beauregard, appears 
have again died out.’’ The Federal Government has recog- 
Mined the new government of Virginia, under Gov. Pierpont, 
instead of the rebel government of Mr. Letcher. 


Theerew of the Savannah, the Confederate privateer lately cap- 
twed, have arrived in New York, and committed to the 
Tombs. The question is mooted, What shall be done with 
them? Will they be hanged as pirates ? 


4 Contraband impri 


.—A negro boy, who says taat his 
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send him to work for the rebel army, was taken possession of, 
at the Navy- Yard bridge. He says that not only are the slaves 
in his section of Virgiuia given up by their masters to the reb- 
el service, but that free negroea—thirty or forty, of his own 
knowledge—have been impressed. 


He was put in prison ; for what object or on what principle, 


| does not appear. 


THURSDAY, 27th. 


This morning’s papers are unusually bare of news of gene- 
interest, except the contradiction of much of the sensation 
rumors of the previous four days, as for example, Gen. Mc- 
Clellan’s alleged treaty of neutrality with Kentucky, and the 
overtured of the Confederates to the Federal Government, 
both of which are pronounced to have been base fabrications. 
‘Tbe Tribune’s Correspondent, however, returns to the charge, 
in the following style. 

Special Dispatch to the New-York Tribune.— Washington, 
Wednesday, June 26, 1861.—The Secretary of State author- 
izes a denial of our statement that Peace propositions have 
been submitted. We expected that. of course. Di 
bas the same prerogative as grand larceny, and can plead “ not 
guilty” to the indictment. Let the Administration recall 

ames E. Harvey from Lisbon, and break up the camps on 
the other side of the river, for an advance to R.chmond, and 
the country will believe him, and discredit us. Otherwise, 
they will take his disclaimer for jast what it is worth, and no 
more. 

This strikes us as indecoroas, not to say, insolent, in an 
anonymous writer, in flat contradiction to Secretary Chase, 
whose veracity, we believe, has never been impeached, what- 
ever may be thought of his policy or theories. If the Tribune 
man has a responsible name, and authenticated facts, let them 
be forthcoming. If not, let him be stricken from the list of 
newspaper correspondents. The people want reliable facts. 
We shall not be charged with over partiality for the Admi- 
pistration fastened upon us by the Tribune, but we shall in- 
sist upon its having fair play. 

The Times charges the Tribane with hostility to the Ad 
ministration for its neglect to conier more lucrative offices, on 
its editors and attaches. The justice of this charge we shall 
be slow to endorse, but we think it unfortunate for the coun- 
try, as well as for themselves, that the magnates of the ruliog 
party, at such a time, should be at loggerheads with each 
other. Or shall we accept as’ applicable to them, the tart 
proverb that “ when rogues fall out, honest men come by their 
right#?” : 

Some rumors of petty skirmishes are afloat, but we shal 
not circulate them, till confirmed. 


reins 28th. 


The news manufactories, alias Dailies, of this morning, 
have very limited supplies of the article, of any quality. About 
the only one that we dare to rely upon as authentic, is the 
following : 


Gen. Banks dealt a vigorous blow at the rebels in Balti- 
more, yesterday, by arresting Marshal Kane, Chief. of the 
Police force in that city. At the time of the riots which 
dirgraced Baltimore some weeks ago, proof was not wanting 
that Marshal Kane had availed himself of his position to iu- 
cite the mob to acts of violence ; and the only eubject for 
wonder is, that he has not before been consigned to Fort Mc- 
Henry for safe keeping. That the people might vot fear their 
rights were to be tres upon, Gen. Banks isaued a pro- 
clamation, giving his reasons for the arrest of the Marshal. 
He charges him explicitly with aiding and abetting the trai. 
tors who are in arms against the government, both by direc- 
tion, and indirection. Under these circumstances, he says 
that he cannot be regarded otherwise than as the had of an 
armed force hostile to its anthority— Times. 


Of rumors, conjectures, and speculations, we have about the 
usual supply. The Times predicts that “the first blow” of 
Jeff. Davis, will fall on Fort Monroe, instead of Washington. 
It estimates the Confederate army “in Virginia at 75,000, 
well armed, and undergoing such d scipline as will make them 
excellent soldicrs—for Davis, Beauregard and Lee, are so!- 
diers, and not likely to neglect what is vital to an army’s 
success.” 

‘ Refagess from Norfolk and Richmond, report that, Jeff. 
Davis and his satelites have instituted a perfect system of ter- 
rorism in the State, preventing all from leaving, whom they 
can retain, and perfectly overruling the State authorities — 
Times. 

“Joun Minor Borts is in Washington as a Member of 
Congress,” having reached the city “under cover of a die- 
guise.”’ He says “the troops in Virginia, to a great extent, 
are busy in suppressing insurrections among the blacks. They 





lives seven miles below Acquia Creek, and was abont to 








are breaking out in every direction.” Gen. Beauregard in & 








circular sent to the South, states this,and adds. “But for 
this, your desire to see Washington in ruins, would long 
since, have been gratified. Ifthe Cotton States do not raise 
and equip one hundred thousand men, in six weeks, we are 
rained.” The Tribune gives these as among the facts stated 
in a letter it has received from Mr. Botts himself, dated Wash- 
ington city June 14. 


The Convention of Democratic Editors, is said to have 
proved a lean one. 





Fowily MAiscellany. 


BUT UNE PAIR OF STOCKINGS TO MEND, TO-NIGHT. 





An old wife sat by her bright fireside, 
Swaying thoughtfully to and fro, 
In an ancient chair, whose cranky craw 
Told a tale of long ago; 
When down by her side, on the kitchen floor, 
Stood a basket of worsted balls—a score. 


The good man dozed o’er the latest news, 
Till the light of his pipe went out; 
And unheeded, the kitten, with cunning paws, 
Rolled and tangled the balls about ; 
Yet still sat the wife in the ancient chair, 
Swaying to an fro, in the firelight glare. 


Bat anon a faded tear-drop came, 
In her eye of faded blue, 
Then trickled down in a furrow deep, 
Like a single drop of dew; 
So deep was the channel—so silent the stream 
The good man saw naught but the dimn’d eyebeam. 


Yet marvelled he more that the cheerful light 
Of her eye had weary grown, 
And marvelled he more at the tangled balls— 
So he said in a gentle tone: 
“I have shared thy joys since our marriage vow ; 
Conceal not from me thy sorrow now.” 


Then she spoke of the time when the basket there 
Was filled to the very brim, , 
And now there remained of the goodly pile, 
But a single pair—-for him. 
Then wonder not at the dimned eyelight— | 
There’s but one pair of stocking to mend to-night. 


I can but think of the busy feet, 
Whose wrappings were wont to lay 
In the basket, awafting the needle’s time, 
Now wanderet aug so far away ; 
How sprightly steps to a mother dear 
Unheeded fell on the careless ear. 


For each empty nook in the basket old, 
By the hearth there’s an empty seat; 
And I miss the shadows from off the wall ; 
And the patter of many feet; 
‘Tis for this that 4 tear gathered over my sight, 
At the one pair of stockings to mend, to-night. 


‘Twas said that far through the forest wild, 
And over the mountains bold, 

Was a land whose rivers and darkling caves 
Were gemmed with the fairest gold ; 

Then my first-born turned from the oaken door, 

And I knew the shadows were only four. 


Another went forth on the foaming wave, 
And diminished the basket’s store, 

But his feet grew cold, so weary and cold, 
They’ll never be warm any more: 

And this nook in its emptiness seemeth to me 
To give forth no voice but the moan of the sea. 


Two others have gone towards the setting sun, 
And made them a home in its light, 

And fairy fingers have taken their share, 
To mend by the fireside bright ; 

Some other baskets their garments fill, 

But mine! oh mine ia emptier still ! 


Another, the fairest, the dearest, the best, 
Was taken by ance's away, - 
And clad in a garment that waxeth not old, 
In a land of continual day. 
Oh wonder no more at the dimmed eyelight, 
While I mend one pair of gtockings, to-night. 
—- - > — ee tit 
SONNET. 


The prayer | make will then be sweet indeed, 
If Thou the spirit give by which I pray. P 
My unassisted heart is barren clay, 

That of its native self can nothing feed: 
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Of good and pious works Thou art the seed, 
That quickens only where Thou say’st it may. 
Unless Thou show to us Thine own true way, 
No man can find it: Father, thou must lead. 
Do Thou, then, breathe these thonghts into my mind, 
By which such virtue in me may be bred, 
That in Thy holy footsteps I shall tread, 
The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 
That I may have the power to sing of Thee, 
And sound Thy praises everlastingly. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 














- —--or 
BREAKFAST TABLE TALK. 
BY REV. JOHN TODD, D. D. 


On a very cold, wintry mofning, the boys who had come 
to keep New Year’s with their uncle, came down to break- 
fast, the moment the bell rang. It was very plain there 
would be no going out to play on that day ; and it was just 
as plain that the boys had come down to breakfast with 
sharp appetites. 

“Boys,” said the uncle, when all were seated at the table, 
‘what were you disputing about so early this morning ?— 
Perhaps I can help one or both of you.” 

“ Why,” said John, about twelve years of age, “we were 
wondering why God is so often called ‘Providence’ Why 
should he have sucha name? I said it was because he 
provided things, and James says that can’t be the reason, 
because he also guards us, and yet we don’t call him ‘Guard. 
ence !’” 

“ You have both studied Latin ?” 

“ A little, uncle.” 

“ What does pro video mean ?” 

“Tt means to see before, does it not ?’’ 

“Yes. Now tell me how long it has taken to get this 
breakfast ready ?” 

“How long? Why, sir, it may be an hour.” 

“ Why, it has taken thousands of years to get this break- 
fast ready for your eating !” 

“Oh uncle! how can that be ?” 

“Let us see. What fish is that before you ? 

“ Salmon, sir.” 

“Very well. He probably was hatched up some river in 
Greenland, several years ago, and has been kept to grow, 
till he was a large fish. But it took years and years for 
the trees to grow, out of which the vessel was built that 
went to Greenland after him. ‘that tea, which your aunt 
is pouring out, most likely grew at the foot of the hills in 
China, hundreds ef miles from the ship that brought it here. 
That coffee, many years ago, grew im Java; a long while 
ago that mutton chop grew in Canada, and the sheep were 
driven to us here. That salt was made from the waters of 
the ocean at one of the West India islands. The wheat 
that our bread was made of, grew in Missouri. That but- 
ter was made in Vermont. That sugar in your coffee, was 
made in the island of Cutm. That pepper which I sprinkle on 
my meat, grew in Ceylon. Those cups were made in France. 

. That tin coffee-pot had to be dug out of the mines in Eng- 
land. That cream is the grass and hay of our own fields 
turned into milk. Now, don’t you see, my boys, how much 
time, and care, and labor, and seeing before, (pro videre,) it 
has cost to get one comfortable breakfast ready for my 
hungry nephews? God does all this ; provides it all, brings 
ali these things together, at the right time and the right 
place, and thus he is called Providence, or the Foresegr.” 

“ But, uncle, you said it had taken thousands of years to 
get this breakfast ready. We can’t see that ?” 

“ What was our breakfast eooked with ?” 

“Cooked with! Why, with the fire, sir!” 

“ Yes, and what was the fire made of?” 

“ Made of coal.” 

“To be sure. And that coal was made under the ground 
thousands of years ago; pro-vided for this very purpose. 
And thus God goes before us, years and ages before we 
are born ; foresees what we shall need, and gets it all ready. 
This is providing—foreseeing. And thus he is called Pro- 
vidence, the Foreseer. Do you now understand it ?” 

“Thank you, uncle, it is all plain now.—S. S. Times. 

ee ee 
ON MYSTERY. 


It has been said, where mystery begins religion ends, 
Nb sophism can be more destitute of foundation. Religion 
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| be excluded from it. The divine nature is, and cannot but 
| be, to us a mystery. Our own nature, compounded as it is 
| of spirtual and corporeal faculties, is also a mystery. The 
| whole course of nature is mystery. So is the divine govern- 

ment of the world, baffling continually the profoundest cal- 
| culations of human wisdom.—Shall we, then, wonder if the 
| mode of being peculiar to the “Ged invisible and immortal” 
| be beyond the grasp of our apprehension ? shall we expect 
that while we are in this earthly tabernacle such a subject 
may be brought down to the level of our capacities; and 
that, though in almost everything else we “see through a 
glass darkly,” we shall be permitted to “see face to face” 
the glories of the Almighty, and to know Him even as we 
areknown? Surely this is to forget the distance between 
things finite and infinite, between heaven and earth, between 
matter and spirit, between things temporal and things eter- 
nal. But again, it is urged that a mystery, when revealed, 
should cease to be a mystery ; otherwise, it is in effect no 
revelation. This also is a mere strife of words. A mys- 
tery is any thing hidden from human comprehension—any- 
thing imperceptible to human faculties—anytbing unattain- 
able by human research. Whatever relates to the essence 
of the divine nature is of this description. But though the 
subject of the thing revealed be mysterious, the evidence by 
which it is made known may be such as to command our 
assent ; and though the mystery revealed be still a mystery 
it may be received without any impeachment of our under- 
standings. Toa man born blind everything to him invisible 
is a mystery. But does he act contrary to reason in trust- 
ing to the testimony of others, respecting objects which he 
cannot himself discern ? Though unable to walk “by sight,” 
may he not walk “by faith?” And why may not we do 
the same with respect to things indiscernible or incompre- 
| hensible by our natural faculties? Faith in God is our pro- 
| per guide im the one case, as faith in man is in the other. 
| In both, though the subject be hidden from our view, enough 
/may be known to satisfy every reasonable inquirer of its 
reality and truth.— Bishop Van Mildert. 
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| AN INFANT LOGICIAN. 


A grandchild of Dr. Emmons, when not more than six 
years old, came to him with a trouble weighing on her mind. 
“ A. B, says the moon is made of green cheese, and I don’t 
believe it.” “Don’t you belive it? Why not?” “I know 
it isn’t.” “But how do you know?” “Js it grandpa?” 
“Don’t ask me that question ; you must find it out for your- 
self.’ “How canI findit out?’ “You must study into it.’. 
She knew enough to resort to the first of Genesis for infor- 
mation, and after a truly Emmons-like search, she ran into 
the study :—“I’ve found it out—the moon is not made of 
green cheese, for the moon was made before the cows 


were.” 
ee ee ae eee 


DISTINGUISHED SELF-MADE MEN. 


One of the best editors the Westminister Review could 
ever boast of, and one of the most brilliant writers of the 
passing hour, was.an Aberdeen cooper. One of the editors 
of the London Daily Journal was an Elgin baker ; per- 
haps one of the best reporters of the London Times, was an 
Edinburgh weaver, the editor of the Witness was a stone- 
mason. 

One of the ablest ministers in London was a Dundee 
blacksmith, and another was a Banfi watchmaker. The 
late. Dr. Milne of China, was a Rhine herd boy. The prin- 
ciple of the London Missionary Society’s College at Hong 
Kong, was a Huntly saddler; and one of the best missiona- 
ries that ever went to India was a Keith tailor. The lead- 
ing machinist on the London and Birmingham Railroad 
was a Glasgow mechanic, and perhaps the very richest iron 
founder in England was a Moray workingman. Sir James 
Clark, Her Majesty’s physician was a Banfi druggist. Jo- 
seph Hume was a sailor first, and then a laborer at a mortar 
and pestle in Montrose. These men, however, spent their 
leisure hours in acquiring useful knowledge. 

Our readers will probably remember a number of similar 
enumerations of eminent “self-made men”—Franklin, Sher- 
man, Arkwright, and so on.—It is time to understand that 
all truly useful men are “self-made” that is, they become 
wise, learned, skilful, or useful, in some way, by the exercise 
and proper employment of their faculties. Personal exer- 





begins with mystery, nor is it possible that mystery should 





tion is the great educator of all eminent men. 
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TO STOP BLEEDING. 

Asa Kemper, Ross Oo., 0., writes to the American . 
riculturalist, that bleeding from a wound on man or 
may be stopped by a mixture of wheat flour and 
salt in equal parts, bound on with a cloth—If the bj 
be profuse, use a large quanity, say from one to three pints, 
It may be left on for hours, or even days, if necessary, Jp 
this manner he saved the life of a horse which was bleed; 
from a wounded artery, the bleeding ceased in five minute 
after the application. It was left on, three days, when i 
worked loose, was easily removed, andthe wound so 
healed. 


>_> + 
DUN’T NEGLECT YOUR FARMS. 

One of the great evils of war, is the scarcity of provisions, 
caused by a neglect of the business of the agricultarig 
Farmers and farm hands should be the last to volanteer, 
particularly if their places cannot be supplied. If the 
farmers should fail to produce the great staples of life, we 
would hhve famine prices, if not cadaverous famine it. 
self. 


SECRET SINS are in some respect more dangerous thay 
open sins. The more inward and secret the disease is, the 
more in danger of loosing his life. There are no fevers s 
dangerous as those that prey upon the spirits and inward 
parts ; so there are no sins so pernicious to the souls of ma 
as those that are most inward and secret.—Secret sins often 
reign in the souls of men most powerful when they ay 
least apparent. 

te - 

Tue Cost or DRINKING TO THE CouNTRY.—The trial of 
Beauregard, who was recently hung at Montreal for the 
murder of another Lower Canadian, when drunk, cost the 
country four thousand dollars. It will take the duty on s 
great deal of wine to pay this.—Canadian Visitor. 

>_> > -- 

“Faruer,” said a cobbler’s lad, pegging away at an old 
shoe, “ they say that trout bite good now.” “Well, well” 
replied the old gentleiaan, “you stick to your work, and 


they won’t bite you /” 
Se ee ae 
“Mr, Speaker,” said a distinguished eccentric America 
statesman, “I have found the philosopher’s stone: Itis 
PAY AS You Go!” 
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WRITINGS OF WILLIAM GOODELL 


For sale at the office of thé Principia: Yor Castt Onty. 
DEMOCRACY of CHRISTIANITY, 2 Vols.,$1 50.......... Postage 88ets. 
SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY (History of) 1 Vol.,$1 00 Postage ste. 
AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, 1 Vol., $0 60...............+. Postage 16 
OUR NATIONAL CHARTERS. 
FO THE MLLONS, NCLUDING 


I. The Federal Constitution ef 1787-9. 

II. The Articles of Confederation, 1778. 

III. The Declaration of Independence, 1776. 

IV. The Articles of Association, 1774. 

With notes showing their bearing on slavery, and the relative 
powers of the State and National Governments. Also # sum 
mary of Legal Rules of Ii etation and Legal f 
collected from the highest authorities, is prefixed to the 4 
tion. AN AppENDIx contains extracts from State Constitution, 
and Bills of Rights—Ordinance of 1787, excluding slavery from the 
Northwest Territory ; also,sentiments of the Revolutionary fathers, 





&e. 
Prices of “ Our National Charters.” 
By mail, pomgeeepes, bythe | Delivered at the Office; or sett 
Publisher. by private conveyance, or ¢r 
Single copy........ 15 cents press, as ordered, at the er 
For : copies...... : e ” pense of the purchaser. 
TE Aree 1.30 Single copy /..... 12 conte 
PR eee 2.00 For 4 copies...... 38 CS 
leh a ae seexas % “ 
In packages of“*more than 20 _. pit SOS 1.00 
or 30 copies it is generally cheap- eo 1.50 
er to send by Express, (where it RL ae Pre 2.00 
can be done) than by Mail. But . hee) 3.00 
this may depend on the distance | Me 12. che 6.00 
and directgess of Ahe route, and 
may be ascertained by experi- 
ment, or by inquiry at the near- 
est Express depot. 





ILLIAM GOODELL, or M. B. WiLu1aMs, Office of & 


For sale by 
always i 


Principia, 339 Pearl Street, New York. Terms, Cas, 
advance. 
N.B. All postages on Books, Pamphlets, and Tracts, mnstbe 

at our Post-Office in advance, so that we cannot answer 
as above, without having received the postage money, as well 
price of the publication: 
Also, for sale as above, 
Spooner’s Unconstitutionality of Slavery; 


In paper covers, price 75 cents, postage 13 cts. ; In cloth, $1.0, 
postage 19c. 
sar We have no books, pamphlets, or tracts for sale, excep! 
pa Hy apap ng and itis not convenient for us to receitt 
orders for any others. 
—— 











D. D. NICHOLSON, PRINTER, 104 WILLIAM STREBT, NEW YORK: 
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